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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTs 





Rain, German Planes . 
Slow Tunisia Drive 


The Battle for Tunisia continued 
last week, with the Germans fighting 
stubbornly to keep their foothold in 
Africa. 

The British-American drive had 
slowed down, for two reasons: 

1. Heavy rains fell, forming ankle- 
deep mud. Many of the mountain 
paths, over which our supplies must 
travel, were turned into torrents. 

2. The Germans had a slightly 
greater number of planes in the bat- 
tle. They used air bases in Tunisia, 
and in nearby Sicily. Our air forces 
had to wait until airfields were cap- 
tured. 

The German planes strafed our 
troops. Our Flying Fortresses, Bos- 
tons, and Lightnings blasted docks 
at Tunis and Bizerte, and smashed 
| railroads at Mateur (see map). 
Our transport planes carried 


troops, jeeps, food, and gasoline to 
the front lines, and brought back 
wounded. 

Great friendship has arisen be- 
tween the Yanks and British Tom- 
mies fighting in Tunisia. “The Yanks 
are always ready with a wisecrack,” 
said one British corporal. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications, 


Map shows North African battlefronts (stories on this page). 


Rommel Flees Along Libya Coast 


The desert fox, German Marshal 
Rommel, has been driven from his 
hole. Last week Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps fled westward along the Lib- 
yan coast, with the British Eighth 
Army in pursuit. 

For three weeks Marshal Rommel, 
nicknamed “The Fox,” had lain low 
behind his fortifications at El 
Agheila. It was believed that the 
Germans would try to hold El 
Agheila against British General 
Montgomery's troops. On one side 
the Germans were protected by the 


' sea, on the other side by salt marshes 


which becomes quicksand in rainy 
weather. 

But Montgomery's air force did 
not permit Rommel to make a stand. 

The British were aided by an 
amazing new U.S. anti-tank gun. 
After a fierce artillery barrage, the 
British infantry advanced. The Afrika 
Korps fled, 

In their retreat, Rommel’s troops 





Sonja Henie skates with Jock Ar- 
land, 15-year-old machine-gunner 
on a British merchant ship. Jock 
downed eight German planes. 





were bombed by American P-40 
fighter planes, especially equipped to 
carry bombs. U.S. B-24s and RAF 
Baltimores and Bostons blasted the 
Axis trucks. The road of retreat was 
soon clogged with wrecked trucks 
and burned equipment. 

A British column raced ahead and 
cut Rommel’s fleeing force in two, 
near En Nofilia (see map). Part of 
a German armored division and a 
motorized infantry division were 
cut off. 

The rest of the Afrika Korps fled 
on toward Sirte, on the road to 
Tripoli. To protect their retreat, the 
German laid large mine-fields. 

The British had to advance slowly. 
First went the sappers, tapping the 
ground inch by inch to locate thou- 
sands of deadly mines and “booby 
traps” hidden in the sand. The Brit- 
ish soldiers were warned not to o 
up water canteens, no matter how 
thirsty they were. These canteens, 
left by the Germans, are usually filled 
with dynamite. When the “a are 
pulled off, the canteens explode, 

Even in retreat, “Rommel the 
Fox” lived up to his nickname. 
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"Directors Appointed 
For Food, Manpower 


Several changes in the leadership 
of our war agencies have been made 
recently (see cartoon at right). Here 
is a roundup of these important 
changes: 

Manpower. Paul V. McNutt was 
appointed chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. It is his task 
to direct our manpower, in order to 
meet the needs of the armed forces, 
war factories, and farms. 

The manpower problem was dis- 
cussed in Dec. 14 Jr. Schol., p. 4. 
When that issue of Junior Scholastic 
went to press, it was reported that 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes would take control of man- 
power. But Mr. Ickes declined this 
position, and instead was given full 
control of gasoline and oil. 

Food. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard was appointed 
National Food Administrator (see 
p. 4 of this issue). 

Office of Price Administration. 
Leon Henderson resigned as head of 
the OPA. He gave poor health as 
his reason. 

Mr. Henderson was one of our na- 
tion’s hardest-working officials. How- 
ever, many Congressmen disliked his 
policies. 
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Yang Paper Printed 
VVithout K's or W's 


Americans lique their nuzpapers, 
and that goes for Yangs in Africa 
too. So an edition of the Army pa; 
per Stars and Stripes is printed there. 
But the French African printing 
presses have no letters K or W. The 
; editor must get along vvithout K or 

W, lique this: 

“VVen dining vvith a Moslem, al- 
ways dip into the tasty, fluffy grain 
dish called qusqus, leaving some- 
ss the boul for the vvomen and 
children. 

“VVen you enter an Arab home, 
be sure to call out “Taghattu!” or 
“Cover up!” so that the vvomen can 
put veils over their faces. VVatch 
out for lice, cobras, and asps. Never 
strique an Arab. They are handy 
with nives!” 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


Lute Pease in the Newark Evening News 
Uncle Sam gets a full crew for the 
War Setup lifeboat (story at left). 





Japanese Lose Buna; 
British Enter Burma 


United Nations troops advanced 
against the Japanese on two fronts 
last week—in New Guinea and in 
Burma. 

New Guinea. “Keep the stuff com- 
ing up, boys! I'm proud of you!” In 
these words, a commanding officer 
urged a group of our fighters in New 
Guinea to continue the attack against 
the Japanese. 

These dirt-covered, tired-out Aus- 
sies and Yanks, wearing their green 
camouflage uniforms, had just cap- 
tured Buna village, an enemy strong 
point in eastern New Guinea. 

Burma. British troops crossed from 
India and advanced into Japanese- 
occupied Burma on Dec. 19. They 
were commanded by one of Brit- 
ain’s foremost generals, Sir Archi- 
bald P. Wavell. 

The British advanced 40 miles 
while the Japanese withdrew with- 
out fighting. The British were head- 
ing for Akyab, an important port on 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The past six months have been the 
monsoon season in Burma. These 
fierce storms have prevented fight- 
ing. Now the moonsoons have ended. 





Russians Roll Ahead; 
Nazis In ‘Hedgehogs’ 


The Russian winter offensive rolled 
on last week, against stiff German 
resistance, 

Stalingrad Front. West of Stalin- 
grad, between the Volga and Don 
rivers, a great German army was en- 
circled (see map in Dec. 14 Jr. Schol., 
p- 3). The Germans fought des- 
perately to break out of this circle, 
but the Russians kept tightening the 
noose on the surrounded Germans. 

Don’s Big Bend. The Russians 
launched a great drive in the big 
bend of the Don River. They cap- 
tured 300 villages, killed 28,000 
Germans, and took 13,500 German 
prisoners. They approached Miller- 
ovo, an important railroad junction 
in the Cossack country. 

Central Front. In the midst of 
blizzards, the Russians pushed 
ahead. At one point, they were less 
than 80 miles from the border of 
Latvia. 

The Germans had fortified certain 
key towns, such as Rzhev and 
Vyazma, very strongly. These forti- 
fied towns are called “hedgehog” 
points. The Germans clung to these 
points even when surrounded. 
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RATION BOOK NO. 2 


Sharing Scarce Foods 


Price Administration will issue 

War Ration Book No. 2, pictured 
above. The new book will be used to 
distribute meat and other foods 
which must be rationed. 

Our nation’s food program is un- 
der the direction of Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
Wickard said last week that the 
United States will continue to be the 
best fed nation in the world. The 
people of our allies are making 
greater sacrifices than we are. For 
this reason, Americans will not grum- 
ble at meat rationing. 

Under the new rationing plan, 
every person over 12 will be entitled 


Fr this year the Office of 


to 2% pounds of meat a week. Chil- 
dren from 6 to 12 will be entitled to 
1% pounds of meat, while children 
under 6 will be entitled to three- 
quarters of a pound. If there is a dog 
in the family, his meat must come 
from the family’s allowance. 

The rationing of meat is more diffi- 
cult than the rationing of sugar or 
coffee. It is a simple matter for a 
grocer to give a customer a half 
pound of sugar, in exchange for 
money and a ration coupon. But cus- 
tomers do not say, “Give me a pound 
of meat, please.” Instead, they ask 
for a particular kind of meat, such as 
steak, lamb chops, or veal. 

Now suppose there is a shortage of 


Acme 





War Ration Book No. 2, shown 
left, is the “point system” 
Half the stamps are blue, others red, 


a particular kind of meat, such as 
steak. If all the early customer, 
should buy steak, the supply would 
go rapidly. Latecomers would be yp. 
able to buy any. 

Thus the problem is not only to 
see that everyone gets a fair share of 
meat. We must also see that each 
kind of meat is divided fairly among 
the population. 

War Ration Book No. 2 will solve 
this problem by means of the point 
system. The book contains stamps of 
1, 2, 5, and 8 points. The Office of 
Price Administration has not yet an- 
nounced the official scale of points, 
but the system will work something 
like this: 

Let us suppose that every person 
is permitted to use only 16 points a 
week. Now we will assume that beef 
is the most popular meat, lamb is 
second, and pork is third. A value of 
8 points a pound might be placed on 
beef, 6 points a pound on lamb, and 
5 points a pound on pork. 

Everyone who buys a pound of 
beef must give the butcher an $ 
point stamp (besides the money to 
pay for the meat). This would leave 
only 8 points for the rest of the 
week’s meat supply. 

On the other hand, those who buy 
lamb or pork may buy a greater 
amount of meat. However, they may 
not buy more than 2% pounds in a 
week. 

This point system will cause house- 
wives to buy a greater variety of 
meats — instead of buying beef and 
wther choice cuts only. In this way, 
the nation’s meat supply will be used 
evenly. 

The point system has been used in 
Britain with great success, to ration 
clothing and other scarce articles as 
well as foods. It was the “common 
people” of Britain who persuaded 
the Government to use the point 
system. They had found that the 
wealthy were buying all the best 
foods, while the poor had to do with- 
out. But under the point system 
(when prices are also controlled) # 
millionaire cannot buy better meat 
than a factory worker. 


Photo at left: Waitress gives ration 
of sugar to customer for his rat 
coffee. It’s all for Victory’s 
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JOSE CARIOCA 


"Saludos Amigos” 


The jumpin’ jive-cat above is José 


“Carioca, the Brazilian parrot. He ap- 


s in Walt Disney’s new technicolor 
ture, Saludos Amigos. The picture 
had premieres in Brazil and Argentina 
before being released in North America 
by RKO-Radio. 

“Saludos Amigos” means “Hello, 
friends.” It is a warm greeting from 
Walt Disney to our Latin-American 
neighbors. 

There are four episodes in the pic- 
ture. The first episode shows Donald 
Duck at Lake Titicaca, one of the high- 
est bodies of water in the world, bor- 
dering Peru and Bolivia. 

In the second episode we meet a 
family of airplanes—Papa Plane, Mama 
Plane, and Baby Plane. The baby is 
named Pedro. 

— Goofy plays the part of a 
gaucho in the third episode. Goofy 
wears genuine gaucho garments, and 
does some of the pampas folk dances 
with his horse. 

In the last episode we meet José 
Carioca, who is already a legendary 
figure in South America. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW 





OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 





— 








Géofy and his horse get in the gaucho groove. 
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Pres. Batista of Cuba VisitsUs — 


Major General Fulgencio Batista, 
the 41-year-old President of Cuba, 
has been visiting the United States. 
His busy schedule included a stay at 
the White House, visits to Mount 
Vernon and Arlington National Cem- 
etery, a trip to New York, and a trip 
to Buffalo, N. Y. In Buffalo he in- 
spected plane factories. 

President Batista 
brought good news. At a 
press conference, he de- 
clared that the German 
submarine menace _ in 
waters around Cuba prac- 
tically has been wiped — 
out. 5 

At a meeting of the Pan 
American Union, he said: 
“Cuba will always be ready to coop- 
erate so that continental solidarity 
will be real.” 

President Batista’s life-story proves 
that he is one of the foremost leaders 
of the Americas. He was born in the 
hut of a poor worker in Cuba's 
Oriente province. He was an orphan 
at 11, and a year later was earning 
his living in a tailor’s shop. After that 
he became in turn a sugar-cane 
worker, grocery clerk, student barber, 
railroad brakeman, and conductor. 

All this time the ambitious youth 
was hungering for education. He 
finally decided that the only way he 


could get it was to join the army and 












BATISTA 





Carrying the mail, Pedro meets a saucy vulture. 


attend the Cuban army night school. 

After 12 years as a private he was 
promoted to sergeant. His big chance 
came when the tyrant Machado was 
overthrown in 1933. Cuba was in 
chaos. Batista and a group of fellow- 
sergeants calmly announced that they 
would take over the running of the 
country. They were able 
to do so because the army 
privates were for them. 

Cuba then organized a 
democratic government, 
with a President at its 
head, but Batista remained 
the real ruler of the na- 
tion. In October 1940, he 
was himself elected Presi- 
dent, in a free, fair election. 

President Batista has done a great 
deal for Cuba. He has built hundreds 
of schools, orphanages, and health 
clinics. 

Eight months before Pearl Harbor, 
President Batista stopped all Axis 
propaganda in Cuba. All Nazi and 
Axis groups were outlawed. 

Cuba declared war on Japan two 
days after Pearl Harbor, and two 
days later declared war on Germany 
and Italy. 

In order to help the United Na- 
tions, the production of vital war 
minerals (manganese, chrome, cop- 
per, and nickel) in Cuba has been 
increased. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





LOYAL 10 UNITED NATIONS 


Global War” series now moves to 

South Africa. This vast region is 
divided among four powers—Britain, 
Belgium, Portugal, and France. All 
the South African lands are at pres- 
ent on the side of the United Na- 
tions, except for the neutral Portu- 
guese possessions. 

While reading this roundup of 
South Africa, locate each country on 
the map (opposite page). We don't 
want our readers to get lost in the 
wilds of Africa! 


BELGIAN CONGO 


The Congo River and its tributar- 
ies wind through 21,000 miles of 
dense, savage jungles and forests, in 
the heart of darkest Africa. On the 
northern bank of the Congo is Braz- 
zaville, headquarters of the Fighting 
French who control French Equato- 
rial Africa. 

On the southern bank of the 
Congo, almost opposite Brazzaville, 
is Leopoldville. It is the capital of 
the huge colony called the Belgian 
Congo. 

Leopoldville is named for Leopold 
II. He was King of Belgium when 
the European nations were building 
their African empires during the 19th 
century. King Leopold financed a 


[ci. scene of our “Geography of 


Photo at right: A native soldier of 
the Belgian Congo with his wife 
and child. His leave is over, and 
he is saying goodbye to his family. 





safari,* led by Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, into the Congo country. Un- 
der Leopold’s guidance, the slave 
trade was abolished, and the Congo 
Free State was organized. It became 
a Belgian colony in 1908. 

In May, 1940, the Germans con- 
quered Belgium. But the Belgian 
Congo continued the fight against 
the Axis. In 1941 the well-trained na- 
tive army crossed into Ethiopia, and 
helped to defeat the Italians there. 

The Congo has aided the United 
Nations in several other ways. The 
country is rich in minerals, including 
gold, radium, tin, cobalt, copper, and 
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Soldiers of the U.S.A.—but theyig 
not Yanks! Photo at left 

Union of South Africa patrol tg 
cover behind a house in Libya, 


diamonds. These materials, as wel] ts 
cotton, lumber, rubber, and 

oils, have been shipped to Uniteg’ 
Nations war factories. 

Today, Negro troops of the U. q 
Army are stationed in the Belgian 
Congo. U.S. engineers are reported 
to be building roads from the Congo 
toward the Nile in Egypt. 

This wild African ally of ours jg 
the home of many strange creatures, 
In the swamps are crocodiles, which 
let white birds flutter into their jaws 
to pick their teeth clean! Over the 
grass plains, or savannas, roam buf. 
faloes with birds riding on their 
backs. There are gorillas, okapis,* 
hippopotamuses with skin two inches 
thick, and elephants whose tusks are 
so heavy that they must rest their 
heads on the forks of trees. 


CONGO GIANTS 


Strange people, too, live in the 
Congo. Among them are the giants 
called Watussis, who are all over 
seven feet tall. Scientists believe that 
the Watussis may be descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. They dress in 
stately white togas, wear pearl 
crowns, and rule over a tribe of 
smaller men. Their cattle have 
curved horns 12 feet long. 

The pygmies—men only four feet 
tall—also live deep in the Congo for- 
ests. These little people are the most 
primitive* of African tribes. They 


Belgian Information Center 
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catch leopards with nets, and hunt 
monkeys with poisoned arrows. One 
of their favorite dishes is fried white 
ants! + 


PORTUGAL’S COLONIES 


Angola on the west coast of Africa, 
and Mozambique on the east coast, 
contain a wealth of natural resources. 
But these resources have not been 
greatly developed. Methods of trans- 
portation are poor in both countries. 
There is a hot, damp climate, causing 
much malaria and sleeping sickness. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

Southwest Africa is a lonely, bar- 
ren land. It was a German colony 
until World War I, when it became a 
British mandate.* Common animals 
of this country are wildebeests 


|. (which are like antelopes), gemsbok 


) (related to gazelles), and leopards. 
| Bechuanaland is an undeveloped 
| country. The prificipal occupation is 


Rhodesia is named for Cecil 


| Rhodes, the British empire-builder. 


Rhodes was sickly in his youth, and 


| atone time doctors gave him 


six months to live. But he lived raped 


} 4, and to become Prime Minister of 
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Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


Map shows South Africa. Note the United Nations supply route. 


the Cape Colony of South Africa. 

Rhodesia’s main task in the United 
Nations war effort is the mining of 
metals and asbestos. 

Nyasaland is a British protecto- 
rate.* Its chief products are tea and 
tobacco. 

Swaziland’s natural resources have 
not been greatly developed. The 
country produces tobacco, corn, 
vegetables, sweet potatoes, and live- 
stock. 

Basutoland is a reservation set 
apart for the natives of South Africa. 
Persons of the white race are not 
permitted to own land there. 

The Union of South Africa (called 
U.S.A.) is very different from its 
neighbors. It is the richest, most mod- 
ern land in all of the African conti- 
nent, and a strong member of the 
United Nations. The U.S.A. has 
equipped a volunteer army of 200,- 
000 men, and sent them to fight in 
Ethiopia, Madagascar, and Libya. 

Johannesburg and Pretoria are 


At right: Not a native chieftain, but 
a rickshaw boy in Durban, Union of 
South Africa. The horns stand for 
the strength of an ox, and the feath- 
ers stand for the speed of a bird. 
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is called the Golden bu, because 
the world’s richest gold mines are 
there. Johannesburg has a powerful 
water plant, a university, huge facto- : 
ries, and 2l-story skyscrapers. The 
city is all out for the war, with fac- é 
tories turning out munitions and 

other war supplies night and day. 

Early in World War II, it was 

feared that the Union of South Africa 
would not help the United Nations. 
Nazi spies were stirring up trouble 
between the three kinds of inhabi- i 
tants: African natives; British colo- 
nists; and Afrikaanders, who are de- 
scended from Dutch colonists. 

The man who led South Africa to 
the United Nations side is Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, the Prime 
Minister. This brilliant man is a 
scholar, botanist, philosopher, au- 
thor, and soldier. He broke up the 
Nazi spy rings and brought the coun- 
try into the war. 

MADAGASCAR 


This French possession is the 
fourth largest island in the world. 






















(Greenland, New Guinea, and 
Borneo are larger.) 
Between Madagascar and the 


mainland is the important Mozam- 
bique Channel. Our supply route to 
the Middle East and Russia runs 
through this channel, as shown on 
the map. As long as Madagascar was 
under Vichy French control, our 
shipping through the channel was 
threatened. For this reason, the 
British occupied the island. The 
Vichy French army resisted the Brit- 
ish, but it was defeated 































Lionel Green from Three Lions 
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WAKO AIONE V4 WHAT'S YOUR & ? 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. — 


7 HEADLINE NEWS 


Select the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following sentences. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 25. 

1. German Marshal Rommel was forced to re- 
treat from (a) Mateur; (b) El Agheila; (c) Akyab; 
(d) Bizerte. 

2. Heavy rains and lack of airfields slowed the 
Allies’ drive in (a) Libya; (b) New Guinea; (c) 
Tunisia; (d) Solomons. 

3. The man who resigned as head of the Office 
of Price Administration is (a) Harold L. Ickes; (b) 
Leon Henderson; (c) Paul V. McNutt; (d) Claude 
R. Wickard. 

4. In New Guinea, the Aussies and Yanks cap- 
tured (a) Vyazma; (b) Buna; (c) En Nofilia; (d) 
Tunis. - 

5. The British offensive into Burma is com- 
manded by (a) Lt. Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery; 
(b) Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell; (c) Lt. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold; (d) Marshal Erwin Rommel. 


My score 





2. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. The President of Cuba is (a) Machado; (b) 
Rios; (c) Batista; (d) Camacho. 

2. When he took over the government of Cuba in 
1933, the present President was a (a) private; (b) 
sergeant; (c) major general; (d) general. 

3. Cuba (a) declared war on Japan two days 
after Pearl Harbor; (b) declared war on Japan 
eight months before Pearl Harbor; (c) has broken 
off relations, but has not declared war on Japan; 
(d) declared war on Japan last week. 

4. Saludos Amigos is Spanish for (a) “Salute the 
officers”; (b) “Hello, friends”; (c) “Green salad”; 
(d) “Salute Americans.” 
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My score 





3 RATION BOOK NO. 2 


Fill in each blank with the correct word. Score 4 
points for each word. Total, 20. 

1. Early this year the Office of Ad- 
ministration will issue War Ration Book No. 2. 
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2. Secretary of Claude R. 
is in charge of the nation’s food rationing program. 

3. In War Ration Book No. 2, stamps will be 
used to ration meat by the system. 

4. Under the new rationing plan, every person 
over years of age will be entitled to 
2% pounds of meat per week. 


“Aly SOUTH AFRICA 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. A South African territory that is neutral in the 
war is (a) the Belgian Congo; (b) Union of South 
Africa; (c) Mozambique. 

2. A French possession (now occupied by the 
British) is (a) Southwest Africa; (a) Angola; (c) 
Madagascar. 

3. Jan Christiaan Smuts (a) is Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa; (b) is known as the 
empire-builder; (c) organized the Congo Free State. 

4. The capital of the Belgian Congo is (a) Leo- 
poldville; (b) Brazzaville; (c) Pretoria. 

5. The supply route to Russia and the Middle 
East passes through (a) Nyasaland Channel; (b) 
Mozambique Channel; (c) Madagascar Channel. 
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MODELS FOR VICTORY 


Underline the correct answer to each question. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


1. What U.S. Government department started 
the.Model Aircraft Project? 
Army Air Corps Navy Coast Guard 
2. Which of these woods is used for the Model 
Aircraft Project planes? 
white pine hickory oak 
3. What are templates? 
work tables tailparts plans 
4. What is the scale used in these model planes? 
1 inch—6 feet 6 inches=1 yard _1 inch=1 foot 
5. How many models must you build to become 


an Admiral Aircraftsman? 
15 25 50 
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STUDY OF RATIONING 
VITAL TO HOME FRONT 


The rationing problem (discussed on p. 4) is of broad 
scope, merging into many of our other war-time problems. 
In classroom study, rationing can be related to these aspects 
of the war effort: 

1. The manpower and transportation shortages, with 
their repercussions on the shortages of foods and other con- 
sumer goods. 

2. Our assistance to our allies and occupied North 
Africa—our use of food and other supplies in winning world 
friends. 

3. The anti-inflation campaign; price ceilings. 

4, The ethical and moral principles inherent in rationing, 
such as sharing, prevention of hoarding, fairness to the poor. 

5. The war on waste carried into the schools, by means 
of posters, slogan contests, collection of fats and other sal- 
vage materials. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How will food help to win the war? 

2. Why is~rationing the democratic way to distribute 
scarce goods? 

8. What reasons can you give tor the shortage of sugar? 
Fuel? Coffee? 

4. Along the East Coast, there has been a severe shortage 
of gasoline. Do you believe that “gas” should be denied to 
ersons who use their cars only for pleasure and conveni- 
ence? What about taxicabs? 


Fact Questions 


1. Is any meat allotted to dogs, and if so, how much? 
2. What system of rationing is to be used in War Ration 
Book No. 2? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


President Batista’s visit to the United States can be said 
to symbolize the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine into the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

At its inception, the Doctrine was a progressive instru- 
ment, designed to prevent the conquest of Latin America 
by imperialist powers. The young republic of the United 
States was determined to keep the colonial system out of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

A weakness of the Monroe Doctrine was the fact that it 
was unilateral—a policy of the United States, without the 
participation of our Latin neighbors. 

Later, the Doctrine became the cloak for “Yanqui im- 
perialism,” a veiled domination of the Hemisphere by “the 
Colossus of the North’—the U. S. A. In those years, our 
neighbors grew to ‘suspect and fear us. 

The change came under President Hoover’s Administra- 


.tion. We began to treat the Latin American nations as our 


equals, and thus to merit their trust. When President Roose- 
velt took office, this new policy was expanded into the 
Good Neighbor Policy, which has borne such excellent re- 
sults in Hemisphere solidarity. 

Fulgencio Batista represents the new spirit of inde- 
pendence which was fostered by the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy. His rise to power in Cuba signified the end of rule by 
U. 8. sugar interests. While Batista at times used the some- 
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SEMESTER VICTORY QUIZ 


A comprehensive review Victory Quiz, covering 
the contents of all first semester issues of Junior 
Scholastic, will appear in the pupil editions of the 
Jan. 18-23 issue. Two full pages will be devoted to 
this test. It will include questions on the Jan. 18-23 
issue. 











what ruthless methods of Latin American politics, he has 
come to typify the best of Pan-Americanism. 


Discussion Questions , 

1. How has President Batista of Cuba proved himself a 
friend of the “common man”? 

3. What U. S. Presidents or leaders have had boyhoods 
similar to Batista’s? 

+ ae was the original purpose of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: 


Fact Questions 
1. What was President Batista’s military rank when the 


took over power in Cuba? 
2. Who was President Monroe’s Secretary of State? 


SOUTH AFRICA—pp. 6, 7 


The territory of this week’s Theme Article is so large 
and diversified that pupils might make individual reports 
on various phases. The class could write compositions, or 
give talks, on topics such as these: tribes and their customs, 
wild life, history, folklore, of the different countries. 

Many of Rudyard Kipling’s Just So Stories have a South 
African locale. In “How the Elephant Got His Tail,” for in- 
stance, there is mention of “the Limpopo River all sur- 
rounded by fever trees.” 

For reading aloud in the classroom, we recommend 
Vachel Lindsay’s famous “The Congo.” 

Lately, South Africa has been striding forward in industry, 
transportation, science, and public health. This new Africa 
must be studied with the old. 

Booklets and other information about the Belgian Congo 
may be obtained from the Belgian Information Center, 630 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y. Material about the Union of 
South Africa and British territories may be obtained from 
the South African Consulate, 500 5th Ave., New York, and 
from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 


Fact Questions 

What four nations have colonies in South Africa? 

Who are the Watussis? 

In what country are Johannesburg and Pretoria? 

. Where is Diego Suarez? 

. What country is named for Cecil Rhodes? 
NEXT WEEK: Poland Under the Nazis. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the importance of Sicily in the war? 

2. Discuss the part played by the weather in the present 
fighting in Russia. In Tunisia. In Burma. Is the weather 
helping or hindering the United Nations, in each of these 
regions? 
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VQ Certificate for Next Term 


Reproduced above is a new ADDED ATTRACTION for 
VQ users during the second semester. It is a Certificate of 
Merit, printed in red and blue on white, heavy bond paper. 
The Certificate is designed to be awarded to that pupil 
who wins first rank in his class, on the Victory Quizzes of 
the second semester. 

The Certificate has blanks tor the name of pupil, class, 
school, principal, and teacher. It bears a general resem- 
blance to a diploma, and will provide another incentive for 
VQ’ers to study each issue of Junior Scholastic carefully. 

The Certificate is dated May 29, 1943—which is the last 
date covered by Junior Scholastic’s last issue next semester. 
In schools which close before May 29, the date may, of 
course, be altered. 

A Certificate of Merit will be included in each VQ Kit 
for second-semester use. The Certificate is not designed for 
use this semester, and none will be mailed out singly. 

Now is the time to order your free VQ Kit for next 
semester. Simply mail the coupon below. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE VQ KIT 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE EMERGENCE—pp. 10, 11 


This story is taken from The Tree of Life (Viking Press. 
New York. $3.50), an excellent anthology for your school 
or classroom library. The large volume presents excerpt, 
from the holy books, writings, and legends of all the world 
religions. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What Bible story resembles the incident of the banish. 
ing of the locusts from the first world? 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY-—p. 15 


In response to requests of teachers and pupils we are re. 
suming in this issue the “Improve Your Vocabulary” fea. 
ture. It might be interesting to know how the words are 
selected. Difficulty of understanding is not the only crite. 
rion, for if a word is merely difficult our writer usually 
searches until a simpler synonym is found. 

The words chosen are those which we believe pupik 
should learn—words for which no synonym can be used, 
without distorting the meaning of the text. Incidentally, the 
length of the word is no criterion either—many long words 
are easy for pupils to grasp, while short words which they 
have not yet “met” are often difficult. ; 

You will notice that a key to the pronounciation of for- 
eign place-names has been added. We have not, however, 
marked these names with star or asterisk where they ocecur 
in the text. Following the advice of reading experts, we are 
reluctant to clutter the page with too many stars or asterisks, 
which impede the reading process 

“Improve Your Vocabulary” can be fittted into your class 
any in any of several ways. For instance, when the 
eature has appeared for several issues, you might conduct 
a “definition match.” 

Some teachers may want to have pupils cut out the lists 
and save them—or post a master chart in the classroom. 


AVIATION—p. 12 


The Model Aircraft Project is faced with two problems- 
quantity, and speed. The demands of the Navy, Army, and 
civilian agencies for models are pressing. There need be no 
fear that too many models can be made. 

All schools are urged to cooperate with this project. Shop 
work and art classes can be devoted to the construction 
work. 

In those localities where the pupils or the school cannot 
meet the nominal costs, service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions are urged to assist in the project. 

We are asked to emphasize this request to our readers: 
If you wish to form a project, DO NOT WRITE T0 
WASHINGTON. Write to the State Director, Model Air 
craft Project, State Department of Education, at your state 
capital. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does model-building help win the war? 
2. How does model-building prepare you for the future? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, P. 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, c, b, b, b. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS, c, b, a, b. 

RATION BOOK NO. 2: Price, Agriculture, Wickard, 
point, 12. 

SOUTH AFRICA: ¢, c, a, a, b. 

MODELS FOR VICTORY: Navy, white pine, plans 
1 inch = 6 feet, 50. 
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National Councils 


The shadow of war hung over both 

the arrangements and the programs of 
the annual meetings of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
traditionally held during the Thanks- 
iving Holidays. 
. The full nese of the English 
Council, originally scheduled for At- 
lantic City, had been called off owing 
to wartime transportation and hotel dif- 
ficulties. Instead a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Council 
was held in Chicago to transact essen- 
tial business. 

Dr. Max J. Herzberg, Principal of 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, was elected President of the 
Council for 1943. Other officers chosen 
were Miss Angela Broening, Ist Vice- 
President; Lennox Grey, 2nd Vice 
President; and W. W. Hatfield, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Reflecting the role of English teach- 
ers in wartime, the Board adopted reso- 
lutions reading in part as follows: 

“English has been performing and must 
continue to perform an indispensable serv- 
ice in interpreting the aims, purposes, and 
progress of the war, in assisting through 
speech activities in all civilian war work, 
and in building morale (as important as 
military drill) through reading and dis- 
cussion. 

“Let us make clear to our students that 
this is a war of the common man against 
intolerable tyranny and inhumanity; that 
its purpose is to establish a world of peace. 
order, and freedom, the bases of which 
are our concern both now and in the 
future.” 

The convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies was held in 
New York as scheduled under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Roy A. Price of Syracuse 
University. Attendance from outside the 
Metropolitan area was naturally re- 










___FOR FEBRUARY TERM 


stricted. But some 900 members regis- 
tered during the meetings. 

Attention was centered on the pre- 
sentation of the report of the commis- 
sion on wartime policy framed by a 
committee of 100 Social Studies leaders 
with Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University as chairman. Reprints of this 
report may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Ten Round Table sessions were 
held to consider various phases of the 
report and their implications. 


Numerous seminars were also held. 


discussing such timely problems as 
Critical Thinking (the subject of the 
thirteenth annual year book of the 
Council, edited by Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson); social education for the air 
age; global geography; wartime con- 
sumer and labor problems; the role of 
the Negro; the study of American his- 
tory. The speaker at the annual ban- 
quet was Dr. Henry Johnson of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Allen Y. 
King, Director of Social Studies, Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Ist Vice- 
President, I. James Quillen; 2d Vice- 
President, Mary G. Kelty; Editor, Social 
Education, Erling M. Hunt; Executive 
Secretary, Wilbur F. Murra. 














AIR MAP — Free 


Did you send for your free en- 
largement of the AIR MAP which 
appeared in connection with the 
Air Geography article in the De- 
cember 14th issue? The enlarge- 
ment is 174” x 24”, printed on 
heavy, glossy paper. Send a post- 
card request to William R. Rus- 
sell, Scholastic Publications, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 430 Kinnard Avenve, Dayton, Ohio 


([) Please continue my present shipments in the new term which starts in February. 
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Keep Your Copies 
Handy for Reference 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 


Study loose-leaf magazine binder with 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC stamped in gold; 
holds a full term’s issues; copies easily 


inserted & removed. 
Gleawe e¢ &¢€ € 68 ee 8 6 f $1.50 
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HANDY MAGAZINE FILE CASE 


You can keep a whole year’s copies in this 
sturdy container, made with heavy card- 
board & green vellum front, leather pull 


& attractive label. 
You get it at cost for * * « ONLY 50c 
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Help Your Students to 
Understand Today’s World 
and the World They 
Will Inherit Tomorrow 
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The pattern of a new world 
is now emerging out of to- 
day's history-making events. 


Effective weekly teaching aids 


can prepare your students 
now for their postwar role. 


HE STORY of the coming vital months will be one of the greatest stories ever 
told. It will be the story which future generations of Americans will read and study 


and be thrilled by. It’s the story of a free people’s gigantic struggle against the shadow 
of another dark age— it’s the greatest story of modern times. 


— AS TOLD by the newspapers and the radio it’s often a confusing story. Headlines 
are exciting, but it’s vital that the coming generation of citizens understand—and 
understand now—the trend and the background, the pattern, the significance, of the 


history-making events of 1943. It’s the story behind the headlines that you want for 
the classroom. 


a SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES present the kind of wartime teaching program you 
need for your classes and in a form your students will eagerly read and enjoy. 
te SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are designed to meet the new demands which 


beset the busy teacher. They have the space to provide the “background extras” with- 
out encroaching on the regular material you need for the weekly classroom job. They 
are magazines your students are proud to take home . and that parents are glad 
to pay for and eager to have the entire family read. 


Requisition your February trial copies NOW—TODAY 


Use convenient order card bound in this issue or coupon on page 3T. 












TO AVOID THE ANNOYANCE of 
shortages, and to ensure prompt 
delivery, reserve your copies for 
the February term NOW. 


YOUR COOPERATION in mailing 
your Advance requisition for Feb 
ruary copies TODAY ... will bk 
greatly appreciated. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JAMES MONROE (1758-1831) 


His Doctrine Has Become the Foundation of Our Good Neighbor” Policy 


AMES MONROE was. the 
fourth Virginian out of the 
first five Presidents of the U. S. 
Before his election in 1817, 
Monroe served in the Army, 
-was a Congressman, U. S. Sen- 
ator, diplomat in Europe, and 
Secretary of State and War 
under President Madison. 
The Monroe Doctrine upheld 
the independence of Spain's 
former colonies in South Amer- 


ica, and warned Europe’s rulers 
to keep hands off the New 
World. 

For 100 years the U. S. alone 
enforced the Doctrine. Some- 
times proud South American 
nations objected.. Since 1928 
we have changed the Doctrine 
from a one-sided affair to an 
agreement by which all New 
World republics pledge to de- 
fend one another. 





IN 1822, THE RULERS OF EUROPE, WHO FEARED 
THE RISE OF GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, PLANNED 
TO HELP THE KING OF SPAIN RECONQUER HIS REBEL 


LIOUS COLONIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





Z MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION WAS 





NING ALL BUT ONE ELECTORAL vVoTE. 


KNOWN AS THE *ERA OF GOOD FEEL- 
ING” AND HE WAS RE-ELECTED 
ALMOST UNANIMOUSLY IN 1820 WIN- 
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FOREIGN MINISTER CANNING OF BRITAIN OPPOSED 


E PLANS OF RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND FRANCE, 
AND SOUGHT THE AID OF RICHARD RUS 


TO BRITAIN. 


SU6GG 
ush, ! STATES (SS: 
MR THE ONTO CLARATION 
CD OPPOSING ANY 


Ei 
1H AMERICAN 
CREPUBLICS! 





=e DISTURBED 
BY THE THREATS AGAINST THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, AND 
BY RUSSIA'S EFFORTS TO START SETTLE-. 
MENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, PRESIDENT 


MONROE CONSULTED SECRETARY OF STATE 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. SSS 
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SH iN A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON DECEMBER 2, 1623, MONROE 
ANNOUNCED THE DOCTRINE THAT BEARS HIS NAME. HIS STATE- 
MENT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY WAS POPULAR IN 
EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. rR, 1 DONT GET 
CY WORDS, BUT / 














MAN is an asker of questions. 

That is one of the great distinc- 
tions between him and other living 
creatures. The desire to answer his own 
questions has led man to study and ex- 
periment in the arts and sciences. 

“Who or what made the universe and 
me?” “How can I best get along with 
that Almighty Force?” “How shall I 
best live with other men and women?” 
These are the three most important 
questions, throughout the ages. 

The Tree of Life, edited by Ruth 
Smith (Viking Press: $3.50) has col- 
lected some of the answers given to 
these questions by Babylonians, Greeks, 
Norsemen, Hindus, Egyptians, Bud- 
dhists, Confucianists, Hebrews, Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans. 

One of the most interesting sections 
of The Tree of Life is that on the re- 
ligion of the North American Indian. A 
Navaho legend of the beginning of life 
on earth is reprinted here. 


T TO’BILHASKIDI, in the 
A middle of the first world, 
white arose in the east, and 
they regarded it as day there, they 
say; blue arose in the south, and 
still it was day to them, and they 
moved around; yellow arose in the 
west and showed that evening had 
come; then dark arose in the north, 
and they lay down and slept. 

Dark ants lived there. Red ants 
lived there. Dragonflies lived there. 

_ Yellow beetles lived there. Hard 
beetles lived there. Stone-carrier 
beetles lived there. Black beetles 
lived there. Coyote-dung beetles 
lived there. Bats lived there. White- 
faced beetles lived there. Locusts 
lived there. White locusts lived 
there. These twelve people started in 
life there. 

To the east extended an ocean, to 
the south an ocean, to the west an 
ocean, and to the north an ocean. 
In the ocean to the east lay Tieholt- 
sodi; he was chief of the people 
there. In the ocean to the south 
lived Blue Heron, who was chief 
of the people there. In the ocean 
to the west lay Frog, who was chief 
of the people there. In the ocean to 
the north was White Mountain 
Thunder, and he was chief of the 
= there. 

e people sinned and quar- 
reled among themselves. Ticholt- 
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THE EMERGENCE 


A NAVAHO LEGEND OF LIFE’S BEGINNING 
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Illustration for Junior Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 


Black Body said: “You do not under- 
stand the signs that these gods make, 
so | must tell you what they mean.” 


sodi, the chief in the east, said: 
“What shall we do with them? They 
like not the land they dwell in.” 
In the south Blue Heron spoke to 
them, and in the west Frog said: “No 
longer shall you dwell here, I say. 
I am chief here.” To the north White 
Mountain Thunder said: “Go else- 
where at once. Depart from here!” 
Among the women, for four nights 
they talked about it. At the ‘end 
of the fourth night, in the morn- 


ing, as they weFe rising, som 
thing white appeared in the ey 
It appeared in the soy 
west, and the north. It looked like g 
chain of mountains, without a 
stretching around them. It was Water 
that surrounded them. Water jm, 
sable, water insurmountable, 
owed all around. All at once they 
started. 


7. people went up in circles ti] 
they reached the sky. It was 


smooth. They looked down, but the 
water had risen and there was noth. 
ing but water there. While they were 
flying around, a being having a blue 
head thrust his head from the 
and called to them, saying: “In here, 
to the eastward, there is a hole” 
The people entered the hole and 
went through it up to the surface 
of the second world. The Swallow 
People lived there. 

The first world was red in color, 
the second world into which the 
people entered, was blue. They sent 
out two couriers to explore the land 
and see if there were in it any people 
like themselves. The couriers were 
gone on their journey two days, and 
each time when they returned they 
related that they had reached the 
edge of the world and discovered 
nothing but an uninhabited waste, 
When the couriers had returned, the 
Swallows visited the camp of the 
newly arrived people. 


The Insect People said to the 


Swallows: “You understand our lar- 
guage and are much like us. Yo 
have legs, feet, bodies, heads, and 
wings as we have. Why cannot your 
ma and our people become 
riends?” 

“Let it be as you wish,” said the 
Swallows. They all lived together 
pleasantly and happily for twenty- 
three days, but on the twenty-fourth 
the strangers began to sin 

uarrel. The Swallow chief said to 


em: “We have treated you # — 


friends, and thus you returm ow 


kindness. We doubt not that for such — 


crimes you were driven from 
lower world, and now you must 
this.” 
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The Locusts soared upwards on 
hearing this until they found another 
hole in the sky and went through 
to a third world which had Grass- 
hoppers as its inhabitants. Again the 
Locusts were chased away because 
of their sins. Again they flew up 
through the sky into a fourth world. 
Here they found a new race called 
the Kisani (Pueblos) who taught 
them about the new world and gave 
them food. 

Late in the autumn the Locusts 
heard in the east the distant sound 
of a great voice calling. A moment 
later four mysterious beings ap- 
peared to them. These were: White 
Body, a being like the god of this 
world whom the Navahos call 
Hastseyalti; Blue Body, who was like 
the present Navaho god, Water 
Sprinkler; Yellow Body; and Black 
Body, who was the same as the 
present Navaho god of fire. 

Black Body spoke to the people in 
their own language. He said: “You 
do not seem to understand the signs 
that these gods make, so I must tell 
you what they mean. They want to 
make more people, but in form like 
themselves. You have -bodies like 
theirs; but you have the teeth, the 
feet, and the claws of beasts and in- 
sects. The new creatures are to have 
hands and feet like ours. But you 
are uncleanly, you smell bad. Have 
yourselves well cleansed when we 
return; we will come back in twelve 
days.” 


O* THE morning of the twelfth 
day the people washed them. 
selves well. The women dried them- 
selves with yellow corn-meal; the 
men with white corn-meal. Soon 


‘after the ablutions were completed 


they heard the distant call of the 
approaching gods. It was shouted, as 
before, four times—nearer and louder 
at each repetition—and, after the 
fourth call, the gods appeared. Blue 
Body and Black Body each carried 
a sacred buckskin. White Body car- 
ried two ears of corn, one yellow, one 
white, each completely covered at 
the end with grains. 

The gods laid one buckskin on the 
ground with the head to the west; 
on this they placed the two ears of 


op ip ee ee i ee ee 


corn, with their tips to the east, and 
over the corn they spread the other 
buckskin with its head to the east; 
under the white ear they put the 
feather of a white eagle, under the 
yellow ear the feather of a yellow 
eagle. Then they told the people tu 
stand at a distance and allow the 
wind to enter. The white wind blew 
from the east, and the yellow wind 
blew from the west, between the 
skins. While the wind was blowing, 
eight of the Mirage People came 
and walked around the objects on 
the ground tour times, and as they 
walked the eagle feathers, whose tips 
protruded from between the buck. 
skins, were seen to move. When the 
Mirage People had finished their 
walk the upper buckskin was lifted: 
the ears of corn had disappeared; 
a man and a woman lay there in 
their stead. 

The white ear 0° corn had been 
changed into a man, the yellow ear 
into a woman. It was the wind that 
gave them life. It is the wind that 
comes out of our mouths now that 
gives us life. When this ceases to 
blow we die. In the skin at the tips 
of our fingers we see the trail of the 
wind; it shows us where the wind 
blew when ow ancestors were 
created. 

The pair thus created were First 
Man and First Woman. The gods 
directed the people to build an en- 
closure «of brushwood for the pair. 
When the enclosure was finished, 
First Man and First Woman entered 
it, and the gods said to them: “Live 
together now as husband and wife.’ 

[After this a great flood comes. 
A young stranger, to save the people, 
plants thirty-two 1eeds which grow 
together into one giant reed. The 
people climb inside of it, and as the 
water mounts it grows higher, finally 
reaching the sky. A Locust makes 
a hole in the sky for them; a Badger 
makes it larger. And then, led by 
First Man and First Woman, all the 
people climb up through the hole to 
the surface of this—the fifth—world. ] 





“The Emergence” is trom Navaho 
Legends, published for the American Folk- 
Lore Society by eet tg Mifflin and 
Company, and is used here by permission 
of G. E. Stechert and Company, New York 
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| NEW BOOKS | 


THE FLYING TIGERS, by Russell 
Whelan (Viking Press). $2.50. 
Russell Whelan, Radio Director of 

United China Relief, knows the his- 

tory of every flier in the AVG—the 

Flying Tigers, He makes you under- 

stand why they flew for China, how 

they turned a hopeless situation into 

a great victory. 








JUAREZ, HERO OF MEXICO, by Nina 
Brown Baker (Vanguard Press). 
$2.50. 

The life of an Indian boy who be- 
came the liberator of his country. 
While Abraham Lincoln strove to 
keep the United States one coun- 
try, Juarez also guided his people 
through a civil war. 


THE PERILOUS ISLAND, by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. (John C. Winston 
Co.). $2. 

Steve Perry had no idea when he 
Hew to Alaska early in December, 
1941, that he was going to run into 
a Japanese submarine. Forced down 
off the Aleutians by an unmarked 
bomber, Steve meets enemy agents 
and finds buried treasure. 


INGA OF PORCUPINE MINE, by 
a R. Stone (Holiday House). 
In the iron-red land of Northern 

Michigan Inga lived with her Cor- 
nish father and Finnish mother. More 
than anything else, Inga wanted to 
earn enough money for tuition at the 
art school. She did, too, although it 
took the most eventful year of her 
life. 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS IN LATIN 
AMERICA, by Wallace West 
(Noble and Noble). $2. 

Today our well-being is tied up 
with the well-being of Latin Amer- 
ica. To live in peace and harmony 
with the people of Latin America, 
we must understand the countries in 
which they live, their history and 
folklore, and the customs and activi- 
ties which make up their daily lives. 
Our Good Neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica does this job for us to a great 
extent. It tells the story of an Amer- 
ican family travelling through Latin 
America. 

There are over 180 photographs, 
plus maps, to give you more than a 
bird’s-eye view of our neighbors. 


| 
/ 
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“Taine patriots have the nation 


young patriots have cooperated _ 


with the Navy's program to 
build model airplanes. Last Febru- 
ary, the Navy set a quota of 500,000 
planes, needed for the instruction of 
gunners and spotters. This great 
number is almost completed. 

Because the plan was so success- 
ful, the Navy issued another call in 
November for 300,000 additional 
model airplanes. 

This is the way the plan, known as 
the Model Aircraft Project, operates: 

Instructions and plans for the mod- 
els are supplied to the schools by the 
Navy. Then Naval Certificates of 
Award are presented to pupils who 
build models. Any pupil whose model 
is approved by the local inspection 
committee becomes a Cadet Air- 
craftsman. As the pupil builds more 
and more planes,he rises in rank. 
The ranks correspond to those of the 
Navy's officers. 

A boy who builds 50 models is giv- 
en the title of Admiral Aircraftsman. 
Four boys in the United States 
have achieved this rank. 

Careful workmanship is demanded 
in every model. In order to be ac- 
cepted, each plane must pass a strict 
test. The models must be built to an 
exact scale. Every inch stands for 
precisely six feet of a real plane. 

Gunners are trained to judge dis- 
tances and flying speeds from a study 
of models. A six-inch plane, for ex- 
ample, built to scale, will look like a 
real plane flying a half mile away. 

Anti-aircraft gunners, air-raid war- 
dens, and plane spotters use the 
models to study plane silhouettes. 


HOW MODELS ARE MADE 


The most important planes to be 
modeled are U.S. Thunderbolts, 
Wildcats, and Tomahawks, British 
Spitfires, Japanese Zeros, and Ger- 
man Messerschmitts. All in all, there 
are 50 different models. 

The Navy wants solid block mod- 
els of these planes. The wood used 
is white pine, poplar, or bass. 

The plans are not difficult to 
. follow. You receive the templates 


Models for Victory 


(plans) which are outlined on stiff 
cardboard. Cut out the fuselage plans 
and tack or paste them on the block 
of wood. Next cut roughly around 
the outlines with a jig or coping saw. 
Then trim your fuselage with a knife 
and sandpaper. You have already 
done the hardest part. 

You must next trace the wings, 

rudder, and empennage (tail parts) 
on a thin piece of wood. Cut the 
wood with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. Make the wheels and struts 
in a similar manner. Now assemble 
the parts with glue and you are 
ready for the paint job. 
_ You may either color the models 
like the actual planes, or paint them 
all black. The Navy prefers black 
models so that they can be studied 
in silhouette. 

As you become an expert in build- 
ing models, you will be learning the 
principles of aviation. Model planes 
follow the same principles as fighting 
planes, or transcontinental liners. 

The story is told of one boy who 
began to win prizes at the age of 12. 





Soon he was winning na : 
as a champion flyer 5 motoesf ail 
planes. He developed great Patience 
and accuracy in model consiuaiey 
After graduation from Massachuseiy, 
Institute of Technology, he was em, 
ployed by a large factory, where his 
skill is used to perfect our § 
planes. And there are many othe 
aircraft engineers who were “model 
engineers” in their youth. 

Girls, as well as i are 
that aviation is opening its doors ty 
them. Because of the manpower 
shortage, young women are soy 
to build the models needed for scien. 
tific work. Possessing patience and 
skill, they have become proficient 
craftsmen. 

FROM MODELS TO MEDALS 

From model planes to real planes! 
This is the step ee taken by 
young Americans. It was what Jack 
Evans, a Flying Tiger, meant when 
he wrote from Burma, “Tell the kids 
to get ready for the Air Forces, Let's 
get some action.” 

If you want to take part, see the 
director of the Model Aircraft Pro- 
ject in your school. If there is no 
project in your community, the prin- § 
cipal or a teacher may form one by 
writing to the State Director, Model 
Aircraft Project, State Department of 
Education, at your state capital. 

(Next Week: Gliders) 
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“Hurricane Wl’ is the most recent version + 


RAF’S HAWKER 


this famous plane that broke up the German 


“HURRICANE” 


night attacks on Britain. Has been 


the most powerfully-armed single-en 


single-seat fighter in the world. Equipped with four British Oerlikon 
firing cannon, Rolls-Royce “Merlin” engine with two-speed supercharge 7 
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2. Mark of a noncommissioned officer. 
7. Pronoun designating a person. 
8, Front part of an army. 

9. Nickname for Abraham. 

11. Deep ditch around a fort. 

12. Contraction of I have. 

13. Kind of sweet potato. 

14. Hard work. 

15. Curving. 

18. City in Oklahoma. 

19. Time of life. 

21. To find the sum of. 

22. Delicate or pale color. 

94, From. 

25. Vase with a foot and pedestal. 

26. Belonging to oneself. 

27. One who strikes. 


Teli & 


1. At a distance. 

2. British soldiers who stage sudden raids. 
8. Feminine name. 

4. Large container for liquids. 

5. Official name of British Navy (abbr. ). 
6. One who plots the course of a plane. 
10. Ancient Babylonian god. 

12. Electrified particle. 

14. Seventh tone of musical scale. 

16. To free from. 
17. Letters on Civilian Defense badge. 
18. Organ of hearing. 
20. Eagle that lives near the sea. 
22. Prefix meaning three. 

23. Liquid used for writing. 

25. Selptntion city. (Solution next issue) 





Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Panzer, 5-Mr.; 6-even; 9-shoo; 11- 
trot; 12-Lo; 13-kelp; 14-Ho; 15-ruin; 16-dare; 
18-slap; 20-Asia; 22-pi; 23-tire; 26-i.e.; 17-noon; 
%8-into; 29-deed; 30-N.E.; 31-aiming. 

DOWN: 1-propaganda; 2-Zero; 3-retreating; 
4-ask; 5-mold; 7-Eli; 8-none; 10-he; 11-the; 17- 
paid; 18-sin; 19-pine; 21-see; 22-poem; 24-Rt.; 
25-eon. 


Class nd and Kings ff 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices FREE 


from 55c up. Write today. P. 
Ais Go. Rochester. della) 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands— Animal—Scarce Baby- 

oronation—Early Victorian—Airmal—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, TORONTO, CANADA. 





History 
Teacher: “Tell us what you've learned 
about life in Colonial times.” 
Pupil: “Well, for one thing there 
weren't many cities, and what there 
were, were out in the country.” 


Two of a Kind 
First Soldier’s Girl: “Oh, dear, here 
comes my boy friend with one of his 
stupid friends.” 
Second Soldier's Girl (icily): “And 
here comes mine with one of his!” 


Through the Wringer 
“Hitler and_his henchmen are going 
to be like Monday’s laundry after this 
war is over. 
“How’s that?” 
“They'll be all washed up and ready 


to hang.” William Hilliard, Passaic, N. J. 





Win a JSA Button 
Pupils! Send your favorite jokes to the 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. If they are printed, you 
will receive a JSA button. Be sure to in- 
clude your name, school, and address. 





Joke of the Week 





This joke stood highest with us. 
Nellie Taylor of Comet School, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., sent it in. 

Farmer's Son: “My dad is as good as 
a magician.” 

City Boy: “How come?” 

Farmer's Son: “He can turn a cow 
into a pasture.” 


Some Nerve! 


If there’s anyone more exasperating 
than the guy who borrows two bucks 
from you to take your girl to the dance, 
it’s the teacher who borrows your pencil 
to mark your paper “Zero.” 


Cathleen O'Neill, Jr. H. 8., Port Chester, N. x. 


Poor Thing 
“What a horrible noise that radio 
makes.” 


“Yeah. It's just coming out of the 
ether.” 











Prepare mga now to serve Uncle Sam in the air! In this way become 


most use 
and peacetime future. 


ul to your country, and assure yourself a successful military career 


Start today . . . take all the pre-flight training your school offers. Contact 
our local airport to get mechanical training. Then when you are 16 see your 
Piper Dealer there for a flight demonstration and take actual flight training. 
Flying is easy! You can learn to fly with as little as 8 hours of dual instruc- 








Get Thi 
Booklel on 
“HOW TO FLY” 





This booklet, especially prepared 
by a government -certificated 
flight instructor, clearly explains 
the basic flight principles. 





tion in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. Send 
today for the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” 


& PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 


WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 
MAIL 





COUPON TODAY xx 


' PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

! DEPT. JS13, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 

! Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” 
| and Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps 
| or coin for postage-handling. ail ci \ 
| 
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THE WAR 





School Scrap Champs 
Launch Liberty Ships 


ORE than 1,500,000 tons of scrap 

metal—enough to provide steel for 
building 425 Liberty ships—that is the 
total collected by boys and girls in 
the scrap salvage drive. The nation’s 
30 million school children averaged 
more than 100 pounds per pupil. The 
drive was sponsored by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

As a reward for good work in the 
drive, pupils are to christen and 
launch 48 Liberty ships—one for each 
state. 

Liberty ships are cargo ships which 
are built swiftly by mass production 
methods. Uncle Sam is using them to 
replace shipping sunk by submarines. 

In every state, the three schools that 
made the best scrap record are allowed 
to elect their champions. These scrap 
champs travel to the shipyards for the 
launching ceremony. The name of the 
ship is chosen by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, from a list of-names sug- 
gested by pupils. 

The first Liberty launching was at- 
tended by scrap champs from the state 
of Oklahoma. They went to the Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield shipyard at Baltimore, 
Md., for the ceremony (see photo). 

The Oklahoma pupils’ ship was 


Mr. J. M. Willis, vice president of 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards, pre- 
sents bracelet to Margaret Snell of 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Will Rogers, Dorothy 
Lipsey, Bobbie Lee Walker, and H. J. 
Terry Jr. look on (see story below). 


named the S.S. Will Rogers—after the 
great cowboy-humorist. His widow, 
Mrs. Will Rogers, christened the ship. 

Pupils of New York State will travel 
to Portland, Me., to launch their Lib- 
erty ship—the S.S. Lou Gehrig. The 
name of the Yankees’ famous first base- 
man was chosen because his career 
was an inspiration to youth. 

The names of 24 other ships have 

been selected. Here is the list: 

Alabama—William C. Gorgas. 
Arizona—King S. Woolsey. 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson. 
Colorado—Chief Ouray. 
Florida—Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 
Indiana—Thomas R. Marshall. 
Iowa—Samuel Jordan_Kirkwood. 
Kansas—Amelia Earhart. 
Kentucky—Abraham Lincoln. 
Maine—Edward Preble. 
Minnesota—Mayo Brothers. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison. 
Missouri—Champ Clark, 
Montana—Jim Bridger. 

Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. 
Nevada—Key Pittman. 

)New Mexico—Archbishop Lamy. 
Ohio—William McKinley. 
Oregon—Sacjawea (the Indian girl 

who did the interpreting for the Lewis 
and Clark expedition). 
Texas—Big Foot Wallace. 
Utah—George N. Dern. 

Vermont—Calvin Coolidge. 
Virginia—Pocahontas. 
Washington—Ezra Meeker. 
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' while standing guard over three w 














STARS AT WAR 


On the fields of friendly strife uM 
Are sown the seeds which, in — 
‘Other years on other fields 


Will bear the fruits of victor 


— find this inscription on j 
entrance to the West Point ow 
nasium. It was placed there 5 
years ago by the Superintendent @ 
the Academy. He believed that the 
training you get in sports . 
build Ew aie a . 
This war is proving it again and again, 
Nearly all our top-ranking officers ar 
former athletes. Lieut. General 
Eisenhower, commanding Allied oper. 
ations in Africa, was a great fullback | 
for Army back in 1912 and ’18, 
called him Daredevil Dwight. 
Admiral Bill Halsey, who directed 
our smashing victory over the Japs in 
the Solomons, played football for Navy ¥& talk 
in 1902 and ’03. Opposing him in the # wh 
Army en those two se was Lieut. ¥ not 
General Joe Stilwell, hard-bitten hero ¥ |ea 
of Burma. COT 
Vice Admiral Jonas Ingram, who is § shi 
commanding our South Atlantic Squad. & fo, 
ron, and Rear Admiral Bob Giffen, d- ‘ 
recting our fleet ‘movements in English # ch 
waters, were co-stars on the Navy team @ Ay 
that upset Army, 10-0, in 1906. Bs 


A HERO OF BATAAN bit 

Back in the ’20s, Major Tom Trapnell Ne 

was a football halfback and lacrosse 

captain for West Point. Last December 

23, under heavy fire frorn the Japs in Cl 
the Philippines, he set fire to a truck 


fo 


on a bridge, and waited until the brid A 
was in flames. Then he retreated slow 
‘in a scout car, picking up wounded and j 


rallying his men. 

A former West Point football coach, 
Colonel Laverne G. “Blondy” Saundes, & ! 
recently saved the lives of seven men in 
the Solomons. He took over the controls 
of a burning bomber after the pilot had | 
been wounded. : 

Lieutenant Bob MacLeod, former = 
Dartmouth all-America football player 
already has nine Japanese to his credit 

Barney Ross, former boxing cham — 

ion, is now a Marine on Guad 
He battled a swarm of Japs all night 
from a shellhole between the lines, 





ed buddies. He accounted for at least 
10 of the enemy. 
Oh yes, what about the West Poiat 
commander who wrote that famous it 
scription about the “fields of fri 
strife?” His name—Douglas M 
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former Awards Winner 
Designs War Poster 


War Poster above shows the 
harm that may be done by careless 
tak in time of war. Some American 
who knew the date of a ship sailing did 
not guard this secret. Nazi agents 
learned of it, and informed a U-boat 
~ commander. The result—an American 
ship was sunk. Note sailor's cap and 
floating plank in lower left-hand corner. 
This striking poster was designed by 
Charles Clement, a former Scholastic 
Awards winner. Charles won an Art 
Scholarship in the 1941 Regional Exhi- 
bition held at the R. H. Macy & Co. in 
New York City. The scholarship en- 
abled him to attend the School of Pro- 
fessional Arts. 

Before winning the scholarship, 
Charles had entered several Scholastic 
Awards competitions. Only high school 
seniors are eligible for scholarships, but 
both junior and senior high school stu- 
dents can compete for the cash prizes. 

We suggest that the art work of 
junior high school pupils be entered un- 
der Group I—for pupils who have less 
| 
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than five hours art training each week. 
Other divisions of the Awards are 
also planned to aid the war effort. In 
e Design, for instance, pupils 
are asked to follow the style and fabric 
tules of the War Production Board. 
This information may be obtained by 
writing a postcard to Nina Smithdeal, 
| Assistant, Clothing Section, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. 
DO NOT send your entries to our 
New York office. Before sending en- 
| Mies, read pages 6 and 7 of the Rules 
Booklet carefully. If your teacher does 
not have a Rules Booklet, write for a 
free copy to: Scholastic Awards, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 








IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 





safari (suh-FAH-ree or SUFF-ubh-ree). 
Hunting or exploring expedition in 
eastern Africa. 

okapi (o-KAH-pih). Giraffe-like ani- 
mal. It is smaller than an ox, reddish- 
brown in color. Its face is yellowish and 
its hind legs are striped like a zebra’s. 


primitive (PRIM-ih-tiv). Similar to 
people in early periods of human his- 
tory. 

mandate (MAN-date). Weak or 


15 


backward nation placed under tl n- 
trol of a stronger nation by the L...gue 
of Nations. m 

protectorate (pro - TEK - tor - iht). 
Weak nation under the protection and 
control of a strong nation. 

proficient (pro-FISH-unt). Skilled; 
well advanced in any art, science, or 
occupation. 


Brazzaville—bra-za-VEEL. 


Bechuanaland—betch-oo-AH-na-land. 

Nyasaland—NYAH-sah-land or nie- 
ASS-uh-land. 

Swaziland—SW AH-zih-land. 

Basutoland—ba-SOO-toe-land. 

Johannesburg—yo-HAHN -ess-burg. 





whose clothes are debonair. 


from toes to shining hair. 


“help bolster my finances. 


Many Ann's “sharpie” 


They're fitted well and bandbox fresh 


Sweaters and pearls, strollers and socks 
... it’s these she makes her play on. 

For suits and skirts and party clothes 
she picks CROWN Tested* Rayon, 


“Fabrics that /ast,” says Mary Ann 


They wear well, clean well, hold their 


shape ...you don’t take any chances, 


And so I wear CROWN Tested fabrics 





for school, for dates, for dances!”’ 














AMERICAN 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


, 

*All sorts of lovely fabrics, from tweedy weaves to filmy sheers 
in beautiful clothes will be identified by the CROWN Tested 
Tag. The tag tells you whether to wash or dry clean the fabric 
and says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in 
size (2%), color, or texture during a reasonable service life.” 


“CROWN” TESTED 


. S. Pat. Of. 


RAYON FABRICS 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, RL; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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writes G.F.N. of Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. _ .- 


Continuing, he says: “At that time as you know every- idea how important communications are to the success of an 
one was pioneering in what was to become one of the Army. However, | still find time to work with models and 
greatest hobbies of the years to follow. | became a vic- today upon receiving my latest No. 40 catalogue from 
tim of the very fascinating and educational pastime and Cleveland | was thrilled by its dramatization of a 

1 am still to this day. Today | am involved in the line of models, which | learned years ago to be 
great U. S. Government's educational program—the ‘tops’ among all of them. Quality in Cleveland 
U. S. Signal Corps. As one of the many Army Re- _— models is not news fo me, having built the scale 
serve Corps Trainee’s Radio Technicians School | models of Monocoupe-Howard “Pete” Racer— 
am stationed at Lexington, Ky. for my final train- Seversky Pursvit—Hawker Hurricane—Stinson 
ing. | feel proud to be able to serve my coun- Monoplane and others. They are absolutely the 
try in this gigantic struggle. The public has little best.’ 
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Claimed to be the fastest standard 
single engine plane in the world by 


, | a eee, ~ $350 
ss. ~~ —Y (pyripheeanee 90% of Sor — : —_ 
pe “ Todays Pilots 
3/16". C-D “‘Master’’ 
vi See $350 Started as 
Modelbuilders 
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CURTISS P-40 
“TOMAHAWK” [civctend Models 


In the export version of the P-40, which is known Navy's famous scout dive 


as the Tomahawk, this design is reputed to equal I More Compliments, of blasting wor vessels with 


ed ed or better the performance of the famous English ' 
Hawker ‘“‘HURRICANE athe. Gpnneonl design follows the very — Than Any Other 20 708 » bomb, mounted ender 


England's great night fighter. Employs 8 mounted ma- ments as illustrated above. Due to in the World” 
chine guns with 10,000 rounds per minute firing power projecting nose, it makes an excellent A. Pr $300 
—or four 20 m.m. cannons. oy _Soeange show both model. Span 284,”. C-D Master Kit SP-77. 


types; also air scoop employed in = $300 
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desert fighting. Model Span is On 
Master Kit SF-78. 





BIGGEST 50c PLANE IN U. S$. 
e**& 






4 Ft. EAGLET GLIDER 


Unusually good model of a secondary 
type -~-. aes after ‘‘Baby’’ 
Bowlus. Easily m . 

haa 50c 











LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


A super powered, twin motored job, so fast that 
you don’t hear it till it has passed. Ideal for inter- 
cepting bombers because of its high 

done some fighting, too. Has seen p 


ceiling, and terrific diving power. 
Span 38%". C-D Master Kit SF-85. $400 a A : ry pore 
over Europe, Africa 


, stretches of the Pacific. 

on ” NAZI JU-878 STUKA Span is 49%”. C-D Master 

BIGGEST $1.00 PLANE IN U. S$. BREWSTER “BUFFALO The dive bomber used so widely by the the Kit SFOS. 

many maneuverable wy oom 2, with a climb of 4,000 —_ ia a. over Ly a ot Crete 
t inute., rv in A " 

“ *; ~, eoiting of 34,000 By Sean 26 ° ue 300 3/16". C-D — ”$ 350 50 a= 


“ D Moster Kit SF-87... ter’’ Kit SF-84................ eee 
*. CONDOR $ 
Huge 7 Ff ° oarer Republic Pp 


a | ll 4“ 
=, —- —_ 
You can’t get a better design for learn- ae 
} ——— ““THUNDERBOL 


A aaa of advanced 00 
ight. 1. | 
cna _ . — MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 The ‘‘Flying Battleship’ wi 
NORTH AMERICAN P-51 ““MUSTANG” E mendous fire power. A ® 


Germany’s mass production fighter. in over 425 m.p.h. anda 
Called ‘‘Mustang by the British as it is a top _—, ene Nazis are fighting. ——, One soe 
vicious fighter. Employed by the Army as the ode pan is ers. Span is Is 
P-51. Resembles the Messerschmitt 24/3". <-D Master $300 C-D Master Kit 


ME-109. Span 27 3/16". C-D $300 Kit SF-7 


"CRmate? CE BION ....cccccoscinjenrsvancapntves 













Lockheed ‘““HUDSON” 


Called ‘‘Old Boomerang’’ by the r 
it always seems to come bock, Ap 
bomber, also used for rece 
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BELL ““AIRACOBRA”’ 


The swift flying ‘‘cannon plane’’ that stings 
with the deadliness of a cobra. Doing great 
work over the Solomons. Model has 
beoutiful streamline grace of prototype 
ond cuts through the air with a 
knifelike ee 


Span is 2512”. o$ 300 00 


Master Kit Ge v6. 
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ORDERING INsTRUCTIONs| 2X Big 3-Foot Wingspan 


If your dealer can‘t supply you, send check or These are the ones schools all over the country will 


money order—cash at your own risk (no stamps). build as part of pre-flight program. All Kits are - 


MEAAASSSSOOASSSOSSSSSenaag | Malnen onto, 9 ‘Shes ee eee see | complete, and patriotically, of non-strategic materials. Each 
: U s £ T rd { S ¢ '@) U Pp '@) N : co, add 10%. For Parcel Post Special Delivery Kit T-74 Messerschmitt ME- Kit 1-77 “Warhawk” ae 
in U. S. only, add 25¢. Ohio residents, add 3% 109 Kit T-78 “Hurricane” 
LS eS Se ee ee ee ee ee ee : sales tax. All kit contents and prices subject to Kit T-76 “ Airacobra”’ Kit T-85 “Lightning” 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY co., inc. * change or cancellation without notice. Usual C-D Kit T-91 “Mustang” 


"“4508C701 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio aS Sey” quetetecs. 


ees for C-D Kits and 








These all look like the C-D Master Models of similar 
design illustrated on this page. 

















Catalog checked below. Please rush. CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. ; ' 
() 74~$3.00 () 84—-$3.50 ( ) 5019—-$1.00 “World’s Largest Makers of Quality Model NEW No. 40 CATALOG NOW READY C 
( ) 76—-$3.00 () 85—$4.00 () 174—$1.50 Aircraft~Since 1919” Models in thrilling action ‘‘shots’’ in various fighting fronts. 
( ) 77—-$3.00 () 87~—$3.00 () T76~—$1.50 No catalog ever before like it. Send 5c for your copy—none 
() 78—$3.00 () 89—$3.50 () T77—$1.50 4508C701 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio {| 
( ) 79—$3.50 () 91—$3.00 () T78—$1.50 
(>) 80—$3.50 () 95—$750 () T85—$1.50 
(>) 81—-$4.00 () 5018—50c () T91—$1.50 
(>) #40 Catalog, Sc 








CLEVELAND MODEL 


ephbepemepremrmm “THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BL 






